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ABSTRACT 

This pamphlet presents a series of photographs 
depicting the story of the Apollo 8 mission around the moon and 
includes a brief description as well as quotes from the astronauts. 
The photographs show scenes of the astronauts training, the Saturn V 
rocket, pre-flight preparation, blast off, the earth from space, the 
lunar surface, the earth-based tracking and communication antennae, 
and recovery operations. (PR) 



Astronaut James A. Lovell, Jr., Command Module Pilot. 




Apollo 8 A Beginning 



This was the hold onset of a program of space flight 
that will extend through many generations. For the 
first time men flew to the outer regions of space , free of 
the earth's gravity. Many men will follow the trail these 
three astronauts blazed. Wc are looking forward now to 
the remaining missions of the Apollo program. We are 
looking forward to the clays when we will be manning 
great space stations in earth orbit , exploring the surface of 
the moon , and , in the more distant future , blazing 
new trails out to the planets. Apollo 8 r s pioneering flight 
into lunar orbit demonstrated to men everywhere the 
existence of a challenging ne\ } frontier for mankind in the 
vastness of extraterrestrial space. 

Thomas O, Paine 
Acting Administrator 

National Aeronautics and Space Administration 



Astronaut Frank Borman, Command Pilot. 




It was Christmas time, 1968, that man broke his bonds 
to Earth. Three Americans, Frank Borman, 

James A. Lovell Jr., and William A. Anders, guided their 
Apollo 8 spacecraft across nearly a quarter-million miles 
of black void, out of the grasp of Earth, into orbit 
around the Moon, and back once more to a chosen 
pinpoint on their home planet. 

Never before had man traveled so far, so fast or looked 
so closely upon another celestial body. Never before had 
so many millions listened and watched, their imaginations 
stretched, as the explorers spoke across the emptiness. 
Never, indeed, had adventure ever borne all mankind 
so daringly near the boundaries of its aspirations. 

What the astronauts saw of the Moon, from 70 miles 
above that foreboding surface, can now be seen by all and 
studied by scientists in the array of still and motion 
pictures, many of them in color, taken from ApoBo 8. 
What the astronauts succeeded in proving about the 
reliability of the spacecraft and its rocket vehicle confirmed 
that some day soon men will actually set foot 
upon the Moon. 

It was the first time that men had been launched into 
space by the Saturn V, America’s most powerful machine. 
It was the first time, too, that men had sped at nearly 
25,000 miles an hour, as Apollo 8 hurled itself from 
orbit of the Earth and into flight toward the Moon. 

Each time Astronauts Borman, Lovell, and Anders 
vanished behind the far side of the Moon they lost all 
contact witn the Earth for 45 minutes on each of the 10 
orbits. During the first long silence the black void 
crackled with tension until Mission Control in Houston 
reported; “We've got it! Apollo 8 is in lunar orbit.” 

“Good to hear your voice,” said Astronaut Lovell. 

On the Eve of Christmas, as the eyes of the world 
followed Apollo 8 across the moonscape, the astronauts 
invoked another, older voice, reading in turn the first ten 
verses of Genesis, the Story of Creation. Its 
conclusion — u . . . and God saw that it was good” — 
echoed in Astronaut Borman’s words as again Apollo 8 
headed into the silent, tantalizing absence of earthly 
communications: 

“God bless all of you — all of you on the good Earth.” 
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The Making of an Astronaut 

To be ready for six weightless days of voyaging to the 
Moon and back to Earth Astronauts Borman, Lovell, and 
Anders had invested thousands of hours in preparation. 
Their training was exacting both physically and mentally. 

That they had done their homework well, in classroom 
and laboratory, could not be doubted by any who 
heard their reports to Earth. The astronauts knew their 
selenography (lunar topography) as well as they 
knew the landmarks around Houston. That they were 
physically fit was clear from the rapidity with which they 
threw off the effects of a virus on their voyage outward. 

Nor had the .spacecraft or the mission any surprises for 
them. In effect, they had been to the Moon many 
times, their trips simulated in an Earthbound Apollo which 
duplicated the features of the mission down to the thump 
of Apollo 8’s jet thrusters and the visible waxing of the 
Moon as the spacecraft drew ever nearer. 

They brought to the flight experience in high performance 
aircraft and in space itself. Anders is a nuclear engineer. 
Lovell holds a degree in Science. Borman is an 
aeronautical engineer. Both Borman and Lovell have 
orbited the Earth in the Gemini program. Lovell holds the 
record. He has been in space longer than any other man. 

It is this extensive training, education and experience 
that goes into the making of an astronaut. 



1 Borman , Apollo Q commander , jogs for fitness at 
Kennedy Space Center several days before launch. 

2 Inside the centrifuge gondola (L. to R. ): Anders, 

Lovell, and Borman . 

3 Borman and Lovell watch Anders practice emergency exit. 

4 Astronauts in the Apollo Mission Simulator which duplicates 
the interior of the command module and the conditions 
expected on space missions (L, to R.): Anders, 

Lovell, and Borman. 

5 The back-up crew for Apollo 8 Nell Armstrong, 

Edwin E. Aldrin Jr , and Fred W. Halse Jr., suited up to test 
emergency exit from spacecraft. 

6 Borman being helped into Apollo for a simulated flight 
in an altitude chamber . 

7 Anders is lowered to ground after riding slide wire to 

safety , Borman and Lovell watch . The • tilde wire is for speedy 
evacuation of the spacecraft in case of trouble on the pad. 

8 Borman , Lovell, and Anders clamber aboard liferatt 
after practice water landing. 
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The Making of Apollo 8 

Apollo 8 was eight years in the making. 

The space vehicle (which includes both Apollo spacecraft 
and Saturn V rocket vehicle) stood 363 feet tall and 
incorporated well over 3 million working parts. It was 
put together inside the Vehicle Assembly Building at 
Kennedy Space Center, a structur* so vast (716 feet long, 
518 feet wide, 525 feet tall) as almost to afford a 
climate of its own. If fans did not circulate the air inside 
clouds would form and rain would fall. 

Like man himself, Apollo 8 had to crawl before it 
could fly. It crept three and a third miles from the Vehicle 
Assembly Building to the launch pad aboard a 
crawler-transporter big enough (115 by 130 feet) to 
accommodate a baseball diamond. The octagonal launch 
pad, one of two set about 8,700 feet apart, measures 
3,000 feet across. 

The Apollo 8 space vehicle’s first stage came from 
Louisiana; the second and third stages from California. 
They were tested and made ready in Alabama. Guidance 
and navigation equipment came from Wisconsin; and 
checked in Massachusetts. Systems in the spacecraft came 
from Florida and New Hampshire, 

Astronaut Borman, after returning from the Moon, 
recognized a truth when he said, “Thousands of people 
made this possible.” 



1 Diagram of principal parts of Apollo/Saturn V (Apollo 8) 
at launch . 

2 Rocket nozzles of ihe Saturn V, each with thrust of 1.5 million 
pounds, dwarf the workman in the Vehicle Assembly Building, 

3 Second stage of Saturn V ready for mating to first stage 
inside the Vehicle Assembly Building, 

4 Apollo 8 being mated to the Instrument Unit atop Saturn V , 
The Instrument Unit is the launch vehicle’s brain, controlling 
among other things the firing and jettisoning of the three stages . 

5 Transporter starts Apollo/Saturn V and associated launch 
structure down crawlerway, Vehicle Assembly Building 
door still stands open, 

6 Apollo 8 looms above crawler-transporter . Each of the 
60 steel links in the crawler’s treads weighs about a ton. 

1 Apollo 8 towers 363 feet above the launch pad at 
Kennedy Space Center . 
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